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It  is  only  twenty  years  ago  that  the  common  rate  of  interest  charged 
by  banks  in  the  interior  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was  three  per  cent  a 
month,  or  thirty-six  per  cent  a  year,  and  five  per  cent  a  month,  or  sixty 
per  cent  a  year  was  by  no  means  unheard  of.  The  new  land  was  hungry 
for  capital  on  any  terms.  It  looked  to  the  East  as  the  only  source  of  sup¬ 
ply;  but  while  the  East  was  responding  haltingly  the  West  was  finding  its 
own  capital  at  home.  There  are  bankers  not  yet  gray  who  used  to  spend 
their  time  seeking  eastern  money  that  they  might  lend  it  at  thirty  and  forty 
per  cent  who  today  are  soliciting  their  Chicago  correspondents  to  buy 
eastern  commercial  paper  for  them  that  will  yield  them  interest  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  a  year. 

The  very  definition  of  “the  West”  changes  not  so  much  with  the 
shifting  of  the  center  of  population  as  with  the  steady  westward  drift  of 
financial  power.  Already  Chicago,  with  upward  of  six  hundred  millions 
of  bank  deposits,  is  as  much  “East”  as  “West,”  and  to  define  the  West 
financially  the  Mississippi  River  naturally  offers  itself  as  the  boundary. 
To  understand  at  once  what  has  been  taking  place  beyond  the  Mississippi 
in  the  way  of  growth  of  financial  power  during  this  era  of  prosperity  it 
is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  bank  returns.  By  the  summer  of  1898 
the  current  was  definitely  turned  to  prosperity,  and  the  comptroller’s 
report  shows  that  on  July  14  of  that  year  all  the  national  banks  west  of 
the  river  had  outstanding  $320,192,811  of  loans  and  discounts,  and  that 
they  held  individual  deposits — that  is,  the  deposits  of  persons,  firms  and 
companies  as  distinguished  from  the  deposits  of  one  bank  with  another — 
to  the  amount  of  $328,670,822,  which  sums  were  respectively  14  per  cent  and 
16.4  per  cent  of  all  the  loans  and  discounts  and  all  the  individual  deposits 
of  national  banks  in  the  United  States.  On  November  10,  1904,  the  banks 
west  of  the  river  had  $747,679,980  of  loans  and  discounts  and  $785,743,868 
of  individual  deposits  or  19.8  and  21.2  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  the  national  banks  west  of  the  river  made  gains 
of  133  per  cent  in  loans  and  discounts  and  139  per  cent  in  individual 
deposits,  while  the  national  banks  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  country 
gained  only  65  per  cent  in  loans  and  discounts  and  72  per  cent  in  individual 
deposits.  If  you  take  only  the  ten  typically  western  states  and  territories, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  the  increase  in 
loans  and  discounts  in  the  same  period  was  217  per  cent. 


It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  increase  in  bank 
power  has  been  confined  to  national  banks  west  of  the  river  than  it  has 
east  of  that  line.  Nevertheless,  the  essential  significance  of  these  figures 
stands.  And  this  is  not  borrowed  money.  Indeed,  the  rediscounts  of  the 
banks  in  the  ten  states  particularly  named  were  smaller  in  1904  than  in 
1898.  It  is  capital  made  and  owned  at  home.  The  latest  figures  available 
show  over  $300,000,000  of  savings  deposits  west  of  the  river — although 
the  savings  bank  is  about  the  farthest  of  anything  imaginable  from  a 
frontier  institution.  In  respect  of  average  savings  per  depositor,  the 
Pacific  states  lead  the  country  with  $734,  against  $380  in  New  England. 

Every  one  knows  in  the  bulk  where  this  money  came  from.  Last 
year  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  produced  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
wheat,  50  per  cent  of  all  the  corn,  43  per  cent  of  the  oats  and  80  per  cent 
of  the  barley  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  all  the  flax.  This  territory 
is  the  great  surplus  producer  of  bread  and  food  stuffs.  It  furnishes  not 
only  nearly  all  of  our  exports  of  cereals,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  grain  that  comes  into  commercial  channels  at  all  by  being  shipped 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  grown.  Nearly  all  of  the 
250,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  that  comes  to  primary  markets  yearly  and  so 
keeps  the  wheat  trade  going  as  a  national  concern,  is  grown  west  of  the 
river.  Of  the  12,162,700  bales  of  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States  in 
1904 — according  to  the  department’s  preliminary  report — 5,430,900  bales 
were  grown  west  of  the  river. 

And  in  the  production  of  money  itself,  this  new  West  is,  of  course,  so 
far  preeminent  that  all  the  remainder  of  the  country  scarcely  figures  in  the 
account.  In  1902 — before  the  great  miners’  strike  temporarily  curtailed  the 
output,  the  West  produced  $80,000,000  of  gold,  and  this  is  practically  80 
per  cent  of  the  average  annual  gold  production  of  the  world  for  the 
fifty  years  from  1841  to  1890.  The  same  year  the  silver  yield,  if  reckoned 
at  its  coin  value,  amounted  to  $71,000,000,  or  one-third  of  the  world’s 
production  for  that  twelvemonth.  The  schedule  of  imperial  wealth  might 
be  prolonged  indefinitely  with  copper,  iron  and  coal;  with  the  cattle  that 
feed  the  East  and  England,  and  the  swine  and  sheep  that  furnish  raw 
material  for  half  a  dozen  new  packing  centers.  The  Diamond  Match 
Company,  finding  the  pine  lands  east  of  the  river  growing  waste,  has  re¬ 
cently  bought  an  immense  tract  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  other  lumber 
users  are  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

It  is  peculiarly  a  country  of  distances  and  of  surplus  products,  so 
the  production  counts  for  little  without  the  means  of  transportation,  and 
the  West’s  production  is  not  more  remarkable  than  its  transportation.  Its 
needs  have  been  the  greatest  and  the  way  in  which  those  needs  have  been 
met  still  surprises  the  older  world.  Of  upward  of  200,000  miles  of  rail¬ 
road  in  the  United  States,  about  45  per  cent  belong  to  the  northwestern, 
southwestern  and  Pacific  groups,  and  in  these  groups  railroad  problems 
have  been  worked  out  that  still  set  the  pace  for  the  world.  Probably 
it  will  not  be  disputed  anywhere  that  in  considering  the  remarkable 


evolution  of  transportation  methods  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  name 
that  would  naturally  come  up  first  would  be  that  of  a  distinctively,  even 
exclusively  trans-Mississippian — James  J.  Hill.  Taking  the  same  period 
heretofore  considered,  the  six  years  from  1898  to  1904,  the  Great  Northern, 
Mr.  Hill’s  original  property,  has  increased  its  gross  earnings  from  $22,577,- 
544  to  $40,057,353,  and  net  earnings  from  $11,722,839  to  $19,462,991.  Gross 
earnings  per  mile  of  road  operated  have  increased  from  $5,055  to  $7,124 
and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  from  8,080,593  to  14,245,129, 
although  in  1904  the  road  lost  nearly  2,000,000  tons  through  the  falling  off 
in  the  northwestern  wheat  yield  and  the  decreased  shipments  of  iron  ore 
that  resulted  from  the  temporary  depression  in  the  trade.  An  even  more 
impressive  view  is  had  by  taking  the  great  northwestern  group — consisting 
of  the  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific  and  Burlington,  which  Mr.  Hill 
dominates.  The  average  operated  mileage  of  the  group  increased  from 
16,008  in  1898  to  19,684  in  1904,  and  gross  earnings  from  $91,057,424  to 
$149,220,306;  and  in  the  last  year  the  roads  moved  48,162,610  tons  of. 
freight  and  23,641,143  passengers;  say,  roughly,  a  third  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States.  The  increase  in  gross  earnings  amounted  to  nearly 
64  per  cent  and  the  average  earnings  per  mile  rose  from  $5,685  to  $7,581. 

It  may  be  urged  that  what  a  railroad  earns  is  a  matter  that  primarily 
interests  its  stockholders  alone ;  and  it  is  true  that  as  a  factor  in  the  general 
prosperity  the  service  that  it  renders  to  the  public  is  a  much  more  im¬ 
portant  test.  The  best  measure  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  a  rail¬ 
road  is  found  by  adding  together  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 
one  mile  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile.  For  the  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific  and  Burlington  the  sum  of  these  “units  of 
service,”  as  President  Fish,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  calls  them,  rose  from 
seven  and  one-half  billions  in  1898  to  fourteen  and  one-half  billions  in 
1904 — not  to  cumber  the  page  with  a  score  of  numerals — the  increase  being, 
in  fact,  93.4  per  cent.  Thus  the  roads  almost  doubled  the  service  which  they 
rendered  to  the  public,  while  they  gained,  as  we  have  said,  rather  less  than 
64  per  cent  in  gross  earnings.  The  number  of  passenger  miles  in  1904 
was  nearly  one  and  one-half  billions,  or  quite  double  the  number  six 
years  before. 

The  story  here  set  forth  is  repeated,  with  variations  that  are  significant 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  by  the  statistics  of  the  other  great  trans- 
Mississippi  groups.  The  Harriman  system  shows,  for  the  Union  Pacific, 
a  gain  in  gross  from  $34,304,729  in  1899 — a  satisfactory  report  for  1898, 
the  first  year  after  the  reorganization  being  unobtainable — to  $55,279,230  in 
1904,  while  the  Southern  Pacific,  a  giant  among  Brobdingnagians,  shows 
an  astonishing  increase  from  $38,848,490  in  1898  to  $92,933,231  in  1904. 
The  Gould  roads  of  the  Southwest,  the  Atchison  and  the  new  Rock  Island, 
of  which  the  westerners,  William  H.  and  James  H.  Moore,  are  the  chiefs, 
simply  swell  the  chorus.  The  Hill  and  Harriman  systems  together  earned 
over  $300,000,000  gross  in  1904.  Adding  the  Gould  and  Rock  Island  lines 
beyond  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atchison,  the  figures  begin  to  look  like  a 
recapitulation  of  the  national  debt. 


It  is  a  matter  of  men  quite  as  much  as  of  dollars,  tons  and  miles.  It 
will  hardly  be  disputed  that  a  disproportionately  large  part  of  the 
eminent  railroad  talent  in  the  United  States — of  the  names  that  figure 
largest  in  the  railroad  world — is  distinctively  associated  with  the  West 
and  may  fairly  be  called  a  western  product,  notwithstanding  the  exporta¬ 
tion  and  transplanting  that  is  always  going  on.  The  West  simply  had 
to  do  things,  and  its  men  did  them.  Quite  recently  such  important  rail¬ 
road  projects  as  Mr.  Moffat’s  line  west  of  Denver  and  Senator  Clark’s 
San  Pedro  road  have  been  set  going  on  western  initiative  and  money. 
The  designation  has  its  meaning  in  other  fields  of  industry  as  well. 

In  some  respects,  of  course,  the  meaning  of  the  term  “western”  must 
suffer  for  its  growing  significance  in  the  balances  of  trade.  Financial  power 
and  romance  are  not  compatible.  Wealth  means  conservatism.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Kansas  borrowing  money  at  36  per  cent  was  more  picturesque 
than  Kansas  with  a  surplus  to  lend  at  4 V2.  per  cent.  But  the  conditions 
of  wealth  were  there.  Its  coming  was  inevitable.  And  the  conditions  are 
still  there,  as  abundantly,  even  more  abundantly  than  ever.  More  and 
more  money  must  come. 

In  all  this  change  in  moneyed  conditions  in  the  West,  the  significant 

fact  has  become  more  and  more  apparent,  namely,  the  making  of  Chicago 

the  greatest  central  reserve  center  for  the  bank  deposits  of  the  Northwest, 

West  and  Southwest.  Nothing  was  so  manifest  in  the  office  of  the 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  during  the  period  of  stress  and  panic  in  1893 

as  the  evidence  that  the  individual  banks  of  all  this  section  kept  their 
•>  _ 

principal  accounts  in  New  York,  while  the  Chicago  account  was  but  an 
incident  in  their  banking  undertaking.  All  this  has  changed  and  scarcely 
a  bank  in  the  West  looks  beyond  Chicago  either  in  its  deposit  or,  when 
need  be,  borrowing  features.  The  reason  is  that  Chicago  banking  interests 
better  understand  the  West,  its  resources,  its  needs,  its  development  and 
its  great  future.  Then,  too,  in  the  very  important  matter  of  currency 
shipments,  Chicago  is  a  day  nearer  to  all  the  points  where  wheat,  corn 
and  cotton  are  raised.  But  the  really  important  thing  is  that  those  active 
in  the  business  world  of  this  great  city  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  know  the 
West.  They  have  seen  it  pass  through  the  trials  and  speculations  and  come 
out  of  them  all  strong  and  rich.  They  have  seen  on  every  side  the  build¬ 
ing  up  of  important  cities  given  over  to  manufacturing  and  commerce 
and  they  realize  that  this  newer  country  has  only  commenced  its  upward 
career.  I  look  for  it  to  become  the  section  where  the  investor  in  securities 
is  to  be  found.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  New  England  and  the  East 
are  the  investors  and  the  loaners  of  money  alone.  Those  who  are  taking 
so  much  wealth  from  the  earth,  now  free  from  debt,  are  using  that  wealth 
with  the  conservative  wisdom  of  the  older  sections  and  from  its  use  are 
gaining  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  life,  which  were  denied  them 
during  the  years  when  every  one  was  a  borrower  instead  of  a  lender. 


THE  FINANCIAL  POWER  OF  THE  NEW  WEST  IS  EVIDENCED  BY  THE 

STRENGTH  OF  THE  BANKS 

PROGRESS  OF  CHICAGO  BANKS 

Comparative  statement  showing  increase  in  deposits  held 
by  Chicago  Banks  during  the  past  fifteen  years: 


NATIONAL. 

STATE. 

TOTAL. 

1890. . . . 

.  . .  94,470,800 

$  35,753,854 

$130,224,654 

1891. . . . 

....  118,154,700 

44,442,399 

162,597,099 

1892. . .  . 

.  ...  130,058,550 

58,363,226 

188,421,776 

1893.... 

....  122,354,131 

56,854,484 

179,208,615 

1894. . . . 

.  .  .  .  129,626,653 

67,062,067 

196,688,720 

1895. . . . 

.  .  .  .  120,705,569 

72,686,890 

193,392,459 

1896. . . . 

.  .  . .  110,298,369 

66,963,345 

177,261,714 

1897. . . . 

.  .  .  .  150,042,071 

90,502,701 

240,544,772 

1898. . . . 

.  . .  .  188,131,143 

113,958,404 

302,089,547 

1899. . . . 

.  .  .  .  195,144,383 

130,011,476 

325,155,859 

1900. . . . 

.  ...  232,168,025 

156,077,768 

388,245,793 

1901. . . . 

.  . .  .  262,222,368 

181,500,037 

443,722,405 

1902. . . . 

....  264,253,510 

213,990,256 

478,243,766 

1903. . . . 

....  262,148,522 

230,871,575 

493,020,097 

1904. . . . 

....  299,619,146 

293,492,451 

593,111,597 

Progress  of  the  COMMERCIAL  NATIONAL  BANK  of  Chicago 

CAPITAL  SURPLUS  AND  PROFITS 

Dec  21,1884:  $  500,000  $  749,577.30 

Dec.  21,  1904:  2,000,000  1,778,522.10 

LOANS  CASH  MEANS  DEPOSITS 

Dec.  21,  1884:  $  3,667,124.82  $  2,203,667.46  $  4,621,062.16 

D  ec.  21,  1904:  21,918,527.27  13,994,459.99  34,202,576.22 

TOTAL  DIVIDENDS  PAID  SINCE  ORGANIZATION  OF  BANK,  $3,908,040.00 
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$  2,000,000.00 
$  1.700,000.00 
$34,500,000.00 
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